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INTRODUCTIONf 



Progress can be defined as change in the right direction. Teachers and their supportive administrators concerned 
with sociSl studies and social sciences must themselves evaluate the "right” direction, but current information about 
changes themselves Is a constant nfeed, for the information goes out of date quickly. This paper brings information 
about 40 social studies/social science centers and projects up to date as of late spring 1971, , 

The extensive investment in curriculum development begun in the 1960’s is now paying off in available n^ 
materials, as well as in continuing projects, spin-offs, and second generation projects. The status of such projects is the 
subject of this paper. Many more changes and adaptations initiated by individual teachers, schools, and districts 

remain to be described elsewhere. . . , ^ - i, , 

In the past several publications have appeared which summarize or outline the major .nociM studies c^urncu,um 
development projects. The most complete early summaries were the Marin County California pirectory of Research 
and Curriculum Development Projects in Social Studies Education (1969) and the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction Directory of Social Studies Curriculum Projects (1969, now being updated). More recently, the 
April 1970 issue of Social Education reviewed and summarized the available materials from 26 national projects 

Two extensive summaries of social studies curriculum development projects were published m l 9^. Ihe 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development's Social Studies Education Projects: ASCD 

outlines 103 projects. Existing directories were used in the compilation of this publication and a significant amount oi 
the information concerning specific projects is no longer valid. The Social Science Education Consortium. Inc. (SSbC) 
published the Social Studies Curriculum Materials Data Book, which is a loose-leaf publication to be updated 
periodically with supplements. It provides brief analyses of 72 new social studies curriculum packages, textbooks, and 

simulation games now available for purehase, ^ ^ i, j 

This publication differs from the above directories and summaries m that the reports are based on personal 
interviews between the SSEC Teacher Associates and the project personneL Interviews were conducted between 
November 1970 and April 1971. With the exception of four instances they were made on the project site. Eniphasis is 
on the current status of the project, but coverage includes future plans and projected publications, which, it should be 
noted, are subject to change. Further, this paper represents a more personal and candid view of the projects 
perspective of the teacher and department head. It includes informal observations of project dueetors and their stalls. 

The two authors and their associate, Robert C. BUek, were teacher associates at toSOTial Science Ed^ation 
Consortium Inc 1970-71. The teacher associate program is an integral dimenHion of the consortium s ettort to 
maintain open lines of communication among social scientists, curriculum developers and the educational 
community. While the associate is called upon to provide a variety of renrLces, one of his most sigmtwant 
responsibilities is promoting that communication through personal visits, as well as correspondence and telephone 
conferences. It is from this background of experience that observations, interview questions^and editorial comments 

in this publication have derived. ^ ^ , .. , ^ * 1 . 

Further information about projects may be obtained from a yarieb/ of sources. Inquiries may be directed to the 
proiect director Collections of experimental and fmal teaclring materials and reports exist m many curriculum 
centers One of the most complete is tlie Resource Center of the Social Science Education Consortium at _8 j 5 
Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302. Many of the materials- arid reports have been in 

Eduedtion and are available froni t^^ ERIC Docunj ent Reproduction Service, Post Office Drawer Q, Bethesda 

Maryland 20014. Readers may. locate th?s information easily by the use of the Author, Institutional, and 

indexes of RIE. , ,, ^ , . j - .c a- ^ ^ 

Much appreciation is extended to the project personnel who graciously gave Ume and information. 

omissions are entirely die fault of the reporters. , * ” - - . 
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PROJECT: Anthropology Case Materials Project 

ADDRESS: 1127 Atwater Avenue 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Robert Hanvey 

DATEOFVISn': April 23, 1971 

VISIT BY: C. Frederick Risinger , ,,, « o ■ 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The Anthropology Case Materials Project is funded by the National Science 
Foundation and is developing materials that wiU serve both as substantive anthropological materials for secondary 
schools and as vehicles changing the ‘‘culture” of the school as it influences teacher attitudes and behavior. 

REPORT FROM VISIT: My visit with Robert hanvey cleared up several fuzzy notions about his project. Information 
I had received previously suggested that it was merely a continuation of the University of Chicago Anthropology 
Curriculum Study Project and would continue production of “left=over” materials. This is not the case at all. The 
project evolved as a consequence of die observation that, for the most part, the ACSP materials did not change 
teacher behavior. Therefore, the materials were being implemented by the same old traditional methods. _ 

It was Hanvey’s hypothesis that tiie problem was not the individual teacher^s lack of desire to change classroom 
behavior, rather it was a social problem that involved the structure of the public school. Hanvey contends that in most 
schools pressures to encourage teachers to be innovative, creative, or intellactual do not exist. He wanted to develop 
an “intervention device” that would facilitate and motivate teachers to behave differently with each other and, as a 
consequence, with students. He is hopeful that the materials he has adapted for schools and teachers provide this 

device. 

Each school selected must have a team of at least three teachers. Release time for their work is paid by the 
project, not the school The Anthropology Case Study Materials Hanvey supplied to each team are o^y partially 
completed. In order to complete each case study, the team engages in planning sessions, readings in scholarly articles 
that Hanvey provides, discussions about content, methodology, and methods of implementation, etc. Later, when the 
materials are piloted in the classroom, the other team members visit the pilot teacher and subsequently critique his 
performance and the materials. Hanvey goal for teachers, through this process, is to re-awaken their own enthusiasm 
for intellectual readings, find it satisfying to engage in the discourse, and develop an on-going comrnitment to thinking 
and working together on various pedagogical variables and their effectiveness on teaching and learning. 

Six schools are presently participating in the project— four in California, one each in Louisville, Kentucky and 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The schools are nearly all working class schools with a relatively high percentage of black and 
Mexicam American teachers. It is too early for Hanvey to make judgments about the effectiveness of the program, but 
he appears hopeful He has noted some reluctance or confusion on the part of a few of fiie teachers to use the 

unfinished materials, but feels this is diminishing. .. . . , , , , , u u‘ 

Information conceming Ihe project and the materials being utilized is available from me project, wnicii is 

located in the Social Studies Development Center at the University of Indiana. 



PROJECT: Anthropology; Gurriculum ; Study Project and Geography Curriculum Project; University of Georgia 

ADDRESS: ; V'^MafgareiHaT ' ■ ' - 

University of Georgia „ . _ 

Athens, Georgia 30601 ^ ^ 

" DIRECTOR •,Dr.;Marioh Rice-4-.’ 4-' v ’ 

. pATE'OF VISIT: 'June'’4j;1971 V ■ 

4'VISIT’BY: - C:' Frederick ^singer 4 '• ■' 

RATIONALi3 AND PURPOSE: The University of Georgia , is , sponsoring Two major- elementary, .social studies 

prmeas-one' in;Anthrop61ogy;and;one in Geography., Thepurpose of both POTectsis_essentidlytiie^^t^ . 

niateriis that are soundly based rin ‘a conceptual- framework provided by the disciplines andTo present the materials 
in a.^stematic sequential mode;prbvided.by„a, spiral, framework; .''4 - 

REPORT ..FROM VISIT : ., The fiAntHiobolonv. materlals-frora »the,;Georffla;unit -,wiU.soon be complete. ;tThe mro* 




discipline’s structure. 

Materials for all grades except three and six are now available for purchase from the project. Negotiations for 
commerciitl publication have not yet begun, as the developers prefer to present a complete, field-tested package to 

various publishers. . i. j ■ « 

The Geography Curriculum Project is based on a similar pedagogical rationale and is designed to be ‘plugged m 
to supplement the usual elenjentary social studies program. Materials include; Earth: Man’s Home^ an introductory 
unit for the kindergarten level; F/ace and Environment, for grade 1; Resources and Production, for grade 2; Spatial 
Arrangement and Region, projected for grade 3 , Rural Settlement, available in mimeographed form only for grade 4; 
Urban Settlement, projected for grade 5; and Population, projected for grade 6. All of the materials for kindergarten 
and grades 1, 2, and 4 are available for purchase from the project. 

The project is currently conducting field tests on those materials from both projects which have not yet been 
published in final form. Teachers or supervisors interested in field test results, pilot teaching, or other information 
related to either or both projects should write to Dr. Marion Rice at the above address. 



PROJECT: 

ADDRESS: 



Camegie-Mellon, Social Studies Curriculum Center, Slow Learner Project 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
Baker Hall 



Sehenley Park 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15123 
DIRECTOR: Edwin Fenton and Anthony Penna 

DATEOFVISIT: November 20, 1970 

VISIT BY: Robert BUek, Michael Radz, C. Frederick Risinger 

FOLLOWUP: By Michael Radz, June 1, 1971 , 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: It was the feeling of the Carnegie-Mellon Social Studies Center staff that existing 
programs for the slow learner were inadequate and unrealistic. They contend that these learners are capable of 
engaging in the inquiiy process when the materials and strategies are appropriate to their capabilities and level of 
aspiration. The Slow Learner Program is designed first to help the student develop a more positive attitude toward 
school and himself. A second major concern then becomes the development of social studies skills and concepts. 
REPORT FROM VISIT: The three Teacher Associates visited the Camepe-Mellon Social Studies Curriculum Center 
with the primary objective being the perusal of the resource center. It is one of the most complete collections of 
project materials in the nation, especially strong in materials developed up to 1967. The accompanying professional 
library Is also very good. 

We talked at considerable length to Tony Penna in regard to the Slow Lear ner Curriculum. The ninth grade 
course, tentatively titled Amertcans in Ci'ries, is finished and is presently going throu^ final field testing and rewriting 
In ei^t Pittsburgh schools and two outside Pennsylvania. The course consists of 1 8 chapters. The m include a 

student text, workbook, tests, and a teacher’s manual. Additionally, an A-V kit similar to the elaborate orie developed 
for: the eighth grade course wlU be art integral facet of the prqgrain. We procured the first ^ix chapters, which have 
gone through final revision, for the Resource Genter. Holt, Rinehart and Winston will publish the materials in the 



summer of 1972. ' 

The projected tenth grade/course, now in the writing stage, will focus bh fiye cities at mree historical points m 
history. The cities selected; include Pekingi London, Moscow, Mexicp City, and Ibadari, Nigeria; the chronolo^cal 
points are lOOD A.D., .1800, and 1970. There will be a concluding chapter dealing with the “City in .the Future” and 
. “City of-the Futrifb.”-. These materials, will also:be general to- the. slow, learner and will follow .the sarnefomaf as 




PROJECT: 

ADDRESS: 



DIRECTOR: 
DATE OF VISIT: 
VISITED BY: 



Center for the Study of Instruction 
Harcourty Brace and Jovanovlch 
Polk and Geary 

San Francisco, California 94102 
Dr. George White, President 
March 21, 1971 
Frederick Risinger 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The Center for the Study of Instruction stands alone as a unique social studies 
development center. As a wholly=owned subsidiary of a publisher, the Center has developed K-6 materials for science 
and social studies. The purposes of the Center are to create attractive, soundly-based materials resting on the best 

available research on learning theory and the structure of a discipline. ^ 

REPORT FROM VISIT: The Center for the Study of Instruction occupies one and one=half stories of the Harcouit, 
Brace and Jovanovich Building in San Francisco. I met with Dr. George White, formerly with the Ford Foundation 
now the President of the Center. (Dr. Paul Brandwein no longer directs the Center, although he is still associated with 

Harcomt.^^^^ the Center is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich, the legal relationship that 
exists between the Center and Harcourt provides quite a bit of autonomy for White and his colleagues. The Center 
determines what projects it wUl work on, with only advisory assistance from Harcourt’s marketing department. Upon 
the completion of development and field testing, Harcourt has 90 days to accept the materials for pubhoation. If they 
do not exercise this option, the Center Is free to sell the materials to any other publisher. However, this had not yet 

occurred at the time of my visit. . , r. ..i u 

Additionally the Center is free to accept outside funding to develop programs or materials. Recently, it has 
completed an environmental program materials prospectus for the California State Department of Instructiqn. If it is 
accepted it will receive further funding to develop the materials to implement the program’s structure. 

The major' social science program, Concepts and Values, is now completed K-6, According to White, it is selhng 
at an extremely rapid pace throughout the nation. The Kindergarten program, Concepts and Values 35, has just been 
put on the market. It is simUar to tlie Field Social Studies Program’s Schools, Families, and Neighborhoods or the 
Shaftel mater>als-i?ote Playing for Social Values—a, series of large pictures to evoke student responses about social 
situations and role-playing. It is also similar to the Concepts and Values 40, their supplemental picture program 

designed for use in the primary grades. ^ , j 

Concepts and Fa/ues will soon be expanded through the 8th grade and eventually through the 12th grade. White 
contends that the same interdisciplinary, sequential approach to soci^ science concepts wUl be followed. Iri the 
secondary materials, however, more emphasis will be placed on activities involving the students in interviews, 
observation of social interaction, and other “laboratory-type” activities. These materials are presently being field 
‘ tested (throu^ eighth grade) in 60 schools throughout the nation including Detroit, Toledo, and other urban areas 

with large minority populations, _ 

A complementary program scheduled to be published by 1973 will focus on humanities in much the saine way 
that CoMceprs and Fd/yeis focuses on the social sciences. Art, music, literature, dance, etc., will be combined into an 
interdisciplinary program. White emphasized the need for this type of prograrh to Msist the schools in deyelopmg 
students who are aware of all aspects of human creativity and Imaginatipri. The program would include all levels of 
music, art, dance, etc., from ethnic-based music to primitive art and da:rice. By combining tlus broad approach 

to the humanities with the similarly .broad coveralge of the Concepts and Fa/nes Social science program. White feels 

thatvasf improvements in elemehtary education . .. 

Another prog^ by the Center is a K-6= program tentatively titled Hmlth and Survival.^ 

Designed for students in urban centers, particularly low-income ghetto areas, the materi^s v/ill combine elemeiits of 
health education, social sciences, and occupational training to provide the Infpmation_,neceysaty to^ h^^ 

successfully compete in the urban environment. No publication dates have been projected for this program. . , . . 

Finally'jX the Center alPng with the Instructional Contract, Division’ of Harcourt,- ^race'^d^ JoyMoyich is 
embarking on a program of contracting out their services bn an acc6untability; system^pf payment. ,TTie -program is 
limited to ble^entary schools and its goal is. change frpm .the traditional to t^\innova^ve m 

materials' and" methodology. -Checkpoints are created to measure, both the indMddaF jjudent s progre^^ the 
progress of participating teachers. The program extends beybnd Ad elernerit^.sociaistudies cl^s to mclude aspects 
. ■'6f"th¥ total schPbi envirbnrrient sucK ^rclubsFsem^^^^^ 

sueh ^ - polifehess aiid resp^^ for ..other: students and- teachere_are included ta the:gpds of the pro;^am wluch is 

- ^ '^co^ehded- for ah’ -“mritr-dity” " ^ 
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PROJECT: Center for Urban Education 

ADDRESS: 105 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 
DIRECTOR: Frank Brown 

DATE OF VISIT: November 23, 1970 
VISIT BY: RcberL Bilek 



FOLLOWUP: Michael Radz, June 1, 1971 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The Center for Urban Education (CUE) is a regional education laboratory located in 
New York City. It has two basic objectives: to design, disseminate, field test, and institutionalize new curricular 
programs in the elementary schools servicing the children of the urban poor In the greater New York Metropolitan 
area and to improve the social conditions under which the new curricular programs are tsught and learned. Thus, the 
Center has been actively involved in curriculum development and revision, particularly at the elementary level, and has 
spent a great deal of time attempting to improve school-community relations. 

REPORT FROM PROJECT: Along with many of its counterparts around the country, GUE’s major problem has been 
the securing of funds from the Office of Education and private sources such as Sears, Roebuck Foundation. Within 
the past year, it has closed down project CHILD (Curriculum to Heighten Intellectual and Language Development), an 
attempt to restructure curriculum for early elementary children whose backgrounds caused them to enter school with 
the handicap of a rather severely limited vocabulary. 

Another program the Center was forced to terminate was entitled “Words and Color,” a reading program aimed 
at teaching youngsters to read based on a color pattern. Frank Brown was extremely concerned about the status of 
the “Open Corridor Program,” an Idea being developed by Lillian Weber who is presently in the teacher education 
program at City College. The Center sent Lillian Weber to England to view the open school techniques being used 
there in early childhood education. When she returned she was given the corridor of an elementary school where she 
developed a community atmosphere within the school by building stores and parks in the corridor. The idea is to 
bring the environment into the classroom, in this case with first graders. Although no longer part of the Center for 
Urban Education, the project is still in existence. Lillian Weber will have a book out in 1971 from Prentice-Hall, 

entitled English Infant School: A Model for Informal Education,^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

One of the Center’s major programs was entitled “Planning for Change.” As a result of field testing it has now 
been incorporated into the SPUR (Social Participation through Understanding and Reading) program. This program, 
now operative at the fifth grade level In test schools, has two components: social studies and reading. The soci^ 
studies phase has as its objective assisting youngsters to become active and responsible civic participants on their 
developmental level. The Center is evolving a scheme to expand the concept to other grade levels through the creation 
of modules-resource packets for teachers that will focus on specific problems such as drug addiction. This involves the 
pulling-together of materials including data from the old “Planning prograni and public service 

documents. The reading phase is now using already published books judged relevant to urban youngsters, Thp plan is 
to evolve sets of icadcis. '• -• ^ 



In the spring of 1971 the CUE launched its Community^ Learning Center (GI C) program w 
of three ceriterSi GLC spbiisdrs a SchoorBeminar jprogram which. M 

community leaders for a dialogue on school-related tdpicsl A second prbgtairr is the Parent j^rticipation 
grass roots effort. The Education Leadership Program is a thlri^^ of the total scherhe. The aim is to identify 

youngsters with leadership potential and atlempt to develop this aptitude, ~ .„;ii 




first 6 units from Addison-Wesley. Richard Brown showed me over a hundred other units that have been written and 

tested and could be published at a later date, . 

Additionally, he and Peter Schmg are editing a book on history and historiography to be used as a concomitant 
resource with the Amherst Series units. Some of the major sections will deal with “What is History?,” “What are its 

Uses?,” and “Revisionist or New Left Historical Writing.” _ _ . , 

Perhaps the most important current project of the Amherst Project and the aspect receiving the most attention 
and financial resources is the program of Education Development Teams for Curriculum Innovation and Inservice 
Education. This program, funded by U.S.O.E. under the E.P.D.A. Act, is a cooperative program with local school 
districts designed “to foster the conditions necessary for inquiry learning in the schools” and help these groups train 
teachers and develop and implement new materials that will reflect the philosophy and local conditions of the school 
district. The program involves a “team” of 30 local people, including at least 20 teachers (the others are supportive 
personnel including administrators and local university people). The program is divided Into two phases. The first is an 
intensive five-day learning workshop directed by the Amherst Project staff and including analysis of the classioorn 
environment, discussion of the problems and the nature of learning and the learner, and the generation of a style of 
questioning and a set of questions that will guide and focus the second phase of the program. 

The second phase of the work Is designed to extend a year or more and stresses experimental curriculum 
development, both as an end in itself and as a means of inservice education. During this phase, teacher/members of the 
team are expected to work individually and in groups in the development of new curricula. Three members of the 
tsarn will work on released timo equivalent to half-time for one semester. The costs are divided, with the local district 
contributing $8 500 and the Amherst Project $11,500. School districts already working with the Education 
Development Team project include Tulsa. Dallas, Port Washington, New York, Vancouver, Washington, two schools 
north of San Francisco, and 5 districts in Delaware. 

During our conversation, Brown contended that it was liis opinion that rapidly-changing school environments 
and structure were making curriculum development by groups isolated from the schools irrelevant. The only approach 
he feels has a future is one geared to the twin concepts of teacher education and localized development. When I asked 
what would happen if these teams came up wltii some outstanding units, he admitted they might be added to the 
Amherst Project “bank,” but insisted that the sole Intent of the program is the production of materials for the local 

In addition to the cooperative team program, school districts and Title III projects Interested in replicating the 
process or working with the Amherst Project on their own may apply for Replication Team studies. Acceptance by 
die Project would result in free training in a Project’s phase one workshop. This nucleus will provide the staffing for a 
similar workshop and establish a similar system of inservice education and curriculum development in their own 
district. The average cost for such a Replication Team would be about $16,000, 

Teachers or schools interested in the Educational Development Team aspect or the curriculum material 
developed by the Amherst Project may obtain information from Dr. Richa"d Brown at the above address. 



PROJECT: The Diablo Vailey Education Project; Teaching About War, Peace, Conflict, and Chahge 

ADDRESS: Suite 300 

SOVashellWay ;; 

Orinda, California 94563 ' , 

DIRECTOR: ^ Robert Freeman^^^^L ^^ ^ ' ^ 



DATE OF VISITf March 21. 1971 

Visrr BY: Michael A. Radz and Robert C. Bilek ^ .. _ . > 

RATIONALE AND PXJRPOSEr.F6f yeare the New York Friends Group, Incorporated, 

by working through various groups tliat shared their concern. Approximately two years ago, it was decided to 
cOrieentratC on the schoois'by devaldplhg appropriate units for Iriclusibn in spcial: studies courses. Accordmjpy^^ 
Center^ fo^ identified the Diablo Vailey District to construct,: test, and evaluate materW^^ 

District "agreed to provide ’ release to teachers involved in the propani rand a detailed production schedule was 
established. 



1970 



cohceots : to be considered in future Vunits: include change, power, interdependence;r. msfitutipns ^obligations, ;Md 

personal identity,,.,, - V”‘ .. -v- v 

REPORT.-FROM VISET: In addition to constructing units desipied to develop file major 
devoted'a great deal of attention W-the question of how to^create a cornmunjty'^ttitudeYeq^ 

nii« 0nd -thfi PfnieCt staff Have" beeh'bnnflihB;tbgether; various conimuriity leaders|^^^^ explaimprogr,^ 



to the success of any curriculum reform. He contends that the Project has been reasonably successful in enlisting the 
support and cooperation of both groups. 

Teams of social studies, English, and science teachers have been develr'ping and testing units. Teachers are asked 
to document student reactions as new ideas and materials are tested. Revisions are to reflect both teacher and student 
recommendations. Under the direction of Jack Fraenkel, each of the units is formally evaluated. At each step in the 
development process administrc ors, community groups, students, parents, and consultants are involved. Freeman 
claims that it has taken time for teachers to become proficient in curriculum development, but progress Is now 
satisfactory. 

In the 1969-70 school year seven units were produced. This year twenty-five teachers hope to turn out ten 
more. However, Freeman feels that only five will reach the publication stage. In spite of the limited output, the 
Project has developed guidelines and model units, conducted workshops for teacl ers, learned a great deal about 
school-community relations, and has taken a step toward the integration of war/peace topics into the curriculum. 



PROJECT; ECON 12 

ADDRESS: 970 Aurora Avenue 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

DIRECTORS: Suzanne Wiggins Helbum and John Sperling 

DATE OF VISIT: June 7, 1971 
Visrr BY: Michael A. Radz 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The ECON 12 project is complete as far as development of materials by the Economic 
Education Center at San Jose State College is concerned. The propam is nov/ in the hands of the publisher, the 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company. 

Oripnally, ECON 12 was intended as a one-semester course for students of above-average ability in grade 12. Its 
basic objective was to provide students with the economic knowledge and skills that would allow them to consider in 
an enli^tened fashion matters of public policy. 

REPORT FROM SUZANNE HILBURN: Several changes have been determined by Dr. Helburn, John Sperling, and 
the publisher, Addison-Wesley. It has been decided to offer the Program for grades 9-14 with the text material being 
written at a ninth-grade level. The program will consist of five units. They may be used individually and thus "plugged 
into” existing social studies offerings, or they may be used collectively as a one-semester course. The original grade 
level concept has thus been expanded vertically to make the program more flexible by providing units of study 
whenever economics and economic problems appear in the 9-14 social studies curriculum. The general objectives, 
however, remain the same. 

Unit I is considered the “core” program and provides the introduction to econorrilcs, the conceptual framework, 

the program organizers, and selected public poUcy issues, including population expansion, poverty, income 

redistribution, corporate structure and power, pollution and environmerital control, and the growth and stability of 
the U S, economy. The unit will be available as a 400-page, hardcover or paperback, text. Dr. Helburn feels that it 
could form the core of a one-semester course. It should also be considered a prerequisite: for Unit II. 

The remaining four units are considerably shorter-averaging 128 pages or less, and requiring four to six weeH 
each to teach. They wUl be avaUable as paperbacks ordy. With the exception of Unit II, they are not dependent on 

‘Unit II deals with the y.S. market system ^Unit III with national goals and priorities for the^^^^^^ 

IV with Communist econoriuc systems; and Unit Ywithyie non-coihmunist third y 

Each of the uiuts is subdivided into a given imrnber of sections. Each sectionite “core” essay of 

seven to eight pages. This is followed by a number of related case studies and a wide variety of materials and activities. 
According to Dn Helbum, the materials can be classified under three headings-programed, small group, and large 
group;- Sections;concliide with student criterion tests which are bMed largely onthebehaviorally stated objectives and 
are designed to be self-adniinisterad. , " . . j " - 

Units I and II are scheduled for publication in August, 1972..The remaining uiuts will be available in November 




incorporates several other subject areas within its scope. The Social Studies Program designs and develops materials for 

both classroom use and teacher training. ^ * 

REPORT AND PROJECT: My meeting with the staff of EDC Social Studies was divided into two sections, Anita 
Mishler and Nona Lyons discussed present and future materials development, while Roger Flather, assistant to Peter 

Dow, answered my questions relating to future emphasis and directions for EDC. . j-j * a 

Since Curriculum Develonnienl Associates of Washington is publishing Mat?.- A Course of Study, 1 did not spend 
a great deal of time on this facet of EDC’s work, although I did inquire about the teacher^raining program mitiated 
bv EDC and found out that CDA is continuing the propam, utilizing the same regional center coordinators that have 
directed the program In the past. Financing is shared by CDA and EDC using N.S.F. funds from the Man.- A Course of 

^The From Subject to Citizen course that was being published by KDI publishers of Columbus, Ohio is not 
meeting financial success.=^ The Games of Armada and Empire sold better than the actual course materials. The^course 
is being used from the 6th through the 11th grades in various schools throughout the country, although EDC still 

sugaests its implementation in the 7th grade. . ..i. * a* 

A transformation of philosophy has come over EDO’s social studies curriculum planners in the past years. At 
least two of their tentative yearTong courses, the ninth grade Civic Culture and the eiglith grade Inventing the West^ 
World have had their original concept cred to a significant degree. The Civic Culture waj going to emphasize the 
“melting oof’ concept by focusing on several ethnic groups and the paths they followed from isolation within a 
society to assimUatlon. The planners began to realize that the program was too ethnic-oriented and would probably 
not sell to schools outside major urban centers. At the same time, the lack of concentration on any specific ethnic or 
minority group would put the program at a disadvantage in competing with other sets of curriculum rnaterials 
focusing on black or Spanish-American history. As a result, a new 9-12 program with two separate facets emphasizmg 
black history and race relations is being developed. The first, Black in White America: l^iStmggle for Identity and 
Power s nearing completion and negotiations for publication are presently going on with the MacMdlan Company. It 
has gone through an extensive evaluation program and will be marketed to all schools including those in rura an 
suburban areas, as well as those in the inner-city. Larry Fuchs is the director of this phase of the-ioew secondary 

progr^^ second facet of the project is titled Black and White America: Historical Perspectives. Aimed ^prima^y at 
inner-city and predominantly black schools, it will focus on black history with the bulk of the content being drawn 
from the fictional and non-fictional writings of black authors, past and contemporary. This phase of the program is 

still in the early developmental stages and is being directed by Tom Ley denberg. ^ _ . -u 

Additionally, plans are continuing with a course csXLed. The American Experiment to be used at ninm 
grade level. For a while, this title was going to apply to the ethnic-group oriented Civic Cu/f«re, but tWs has changed. 
Their thinking now is to focus on the concepts of youth alienation, polltlcaL socialization of youth, 
anti-institutionalism, and current historical analyses of these phenomena. I questioned Nona Lyons about the basic 
“negativism” of the concepts or main ideas she was discussing with me, and she pointed out that th|y wwe trying to 

re-work these ideas to eliminate this feeling. The course is stilLembryo^^ and a completely firm^ i^ of its content 

The coursef originally designed to be a year-long program for the eighth grade, Iiwmting the ^mtern IforW, has 
also bad a drastic format change. The intended content was a focus on the classical civUizations of Greece and Rome 
and their social, cultural, and political inputs to “western” civiUzation. Pilot materials have been developed and 
extensively tested. Now titled. Conflict and Change, TEe materials are sequenced m a senes of ^-week units or 
“mini-courses ” The series focuses on ^ study of values and political behavior m the classical period. The eventual goal 
is to offer schools many alteniatives for iiripleniente Taken as a package, courses would jrqbab^^ 
kind of “core” for a humanities course. Plans for the prdpokd sixth: grade ,coursei,Mfl« in the Mai^-Made World, 3.K 
,tm about where they, have been for the past couple of year, The.coutse.is^buat on 

introduced in the Mn: A Course of Study program, but the early course is not prerequisite for student success. The., 
content of the course is drawn from man’s unique capacity as a technologist and the. resultant mterrelationships 
,betn|eri^riianfadTi^Seclmoll<5gibrwvi^i^e^ 
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My conversation with Roger Flather focused on the future of EDC Social Studies. In addition to discussing the 
above-mentioned projects, he and I talked about the following possible directions for EDC. He seemed to feel that 
teacher training would be a major emphasis for the entire social studies curriculum development field. EDC is one of 
the Protocol projects producing materials for preservice social studies teacher education, and Flather suggested that 
even more projects dealing with preservice and inservice teacher training would be emanating from EDC. 

A minor controversy over the sex and evolution facets of Man: A Course of Study has occurred in several 
communities throughout the nation. As a result of this, Roger Flather is exploring a parental education program. At 
first, his thinking and that of his staff was confined to reacting to the specific crises of theAfan.' A Course of Study 
experiences. In the past few months, they have broadened their scope and are thinking about materials that would be 
directed at the elementary child and his family. He talked also of combining this ides with the Exploring Human 
Nature idea to create a team of learners consisting of high school students, elementary or pre-school students, teachers 
from both levels, and the parents of both student groups. 

Evaluation, specifically materials for self-appraisal, is another area where EDC is focusing current attention. A 
unit that would precede the actual subject matter of From Subject to Citizen and would provide training and criteria 
for student self-evaluation is in the latter stages of preparation. A movement away from mere objective evaluation 
based on “behavioral” objectives was discernible as Flather discussed the need for affective appraisal and subjective 
evaluation. 

Fi nall y both Nona Lyons and Roger Flather spoke of their interest in developing a course or a mini-course 
dealing with law. They both felt that law is being neglected in most civics or political science mateiials. 

An excellent newsletter-brochure describing the current and future programs at EDC’s Sociel Studies program is 
avaUable from EDC Mailing List, 15 Mifflin Place, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. Be certain to include your zip 
code. 



PROJECT: Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

ADDRESS: 1 Garden Circle, Hotel Claremont 

Berkeley, Cdifornia 94705 



DIRECTOR: C. L. Hutchins 

DATEOFVISIT: March 23, 1971 
VISrrEDBy: C. Frederick lUsinger 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The Far West Laboratory wp one of 20 non-profit educational laboratories 
establi^ed by the U.S. Office of Education under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Since that 
time, the Far West Laboratory has become one of the largest and most productive centers of educational research and 
development in the nation. Its goals are to review and evaluate educational research, materials, and teaching strategies 
in all teaching fields. The results and findings are then Jisserninated to elementary and secondary schools throughout 
the nation. The Social Studies division of the Far West tab is one of its more aggreasive and productive facets. ^ 
REltoRT FROM VISIT: The iFar West I.ab-s Social Studies group is preseritly Involved in several evaluative pr^ects 
designed to provide elementary and secondary teachers with concise reviews of new social studies materials. The 
most ambitious project is the ALERT System, ai series of cards in a “bpxlike” package. Each card succinctly reviews a 
“new' social ; studies” curriculum project arid offers some evaluative commentary. The package is extremely v/ell 
cross-indexed which allows the user to obtain information about a specific grade level, subject matter content, or 






methodology, . 

Tiie effectiveness of the K-6 ALERT system ^^js. presently being tested. -The test is designed to' tap both 
'^^“usability'^ of the system, and cognitive Imbw^ledge gained resulLof fte card system or;4Ke;sumnim 
' Tiib^ALE’Rr.SysfeOT rwiU.mcludevmiich more , than, inateri 



■;iniiovationSj: differentiated staffing,: and team^teaching wiU aUjbe included; in to 
Ihafinusit^e; met are|,(l)^JlieIitem; must 














[nformation about the ALERT System, the American Government Information Unit, other programs of the 
Laboratory, or requests for their periodic newsletter may be obtained by writing to the above address. 



PROJECT: 

ADDRESS: 



Foreign Policy Association, School Services Division 
345 East 46th Street 
New York, New York 10017 
DIRECTOR: Dr. James Becker 

DATE OF VISIT: November 23, 1970 

VISrTBY: C. Frederick Risinger „ 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The School Services Division of the Foreign Policy Association was estabhshea botn 
to develop materials and to disseminate information related to foreign affairs and foreign policy decision-making to 

MPORT FROM VISIT My report on the Foreign Policy Association will be relatively brief. James Becker, whom I 
hava known several ysars-since he was associated with the North Central Association Foreign Relations Project in 
Chicago— told me that the School Services Division of the Foreign Policy Association would be “closing up show 
within a few months. The financial support for this segment of FPA’s work has dried up and the decision to eliminate 

both the school servicers functions was made nearly a ysM ago. ^ ^ . i 

The final materials to come out of the group include two brief simulation activities. Confrontation ma 
Spaceship Earthy pubUdifed as articles by tiie FPA; a comparative analysis activity titled and a major simulation 

mme. Crisis In the Balkans, to Dangerous Parallels. ..... . .. - 

Confrontation is a somewhat simplified re-enactment of the Cuban Missile Crisis. It involves about four to six 
persons each playing the role of a key figure in that crisis. It would appear tliat the activity could be adapted to larger 
groups by adding advisor and messenger activities. No plans for publishing the activity beyond the FPA have been 
made. Spaceship Earth is an excerpt from one of their latest New Dimensions mnes. International Education for 
Spaceship EarfA, and was written by Don Morris, the former Regional Director in Boulder, Colorado. The 
hypothetical situation that is created is a dupUcation of the present world situation in microcosm. Students are asked 
to offer alternatives and solutions to i; difficulties of the “Spaceship.” 

Siiez calls upon the students to read conflicting accounts from various International newspapers and analyze the 

1956 nationalization of the Suez Canal by Nasser. , , r- *i. 

Crisis in the Balkam M probably the most ambitious project. It is a simulation of the 1948 breakaway Irorn the 
Soviet sphere by Yugoslavia’s Tito, and the subsequent decisions made by the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia relating to 
verbal and ojmed support, as v/eU as financial aid. It has been tested in pilot versions for at least five years and is 
presently m its flnal stages of evaluation. Dana Kurfman, former dirsctor of the HI^ School Geography Project, is 
conducting the evaluation program. Becker feels that Scott-Foresman will probably publish the final product in a 

matketed |iackage‘simUar to the hi^y Mccessful Dangerous , 



PROJECT- 

ADDRESS: 



History Eduotiori Piroject, Ainericap. Hist of ical A 
1126 Atwater Avenue 

DIRECTOR: Eugene. R.' Asher’.;: ^ 

DATEOF VISIT: April 23, 1971 - _ . 

VISIT BY: C. Frederick Risinger „ _ - - - . 

R AXIOM AI.E AND PURPOSE: The Hiitorv Education ^ftoiect was initiated in 1968 to improve history education in 
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Phil Mow, Associate Director, pointed out some teams have made great strides. He seemed to feel that one of 
the major accomplishments of the project has been to Initiate interchange between college history professors and high 
school history teachers. He said that the college historians were being “sensitized” to the crucial issue of more 
effective training for pre-collegiate history teachers. Additionally, the college teachers are beginning to think more 
about the rationale and content of their own courses. 

The project’s current program expires June 30, 1971 . If it Is refunded, it will probably be at a lower level and 
the thrust will be on identifying methods to expand the dialogue between educators and historians. 



DIRECTOR: 
DATE OF VISIT: 
VISIT BY 
FOLLOWUP: 



PROJECT: Industrial Relations Center, Elementary Economics Project 

ADDRESS: Industrial Relations Center 

University of Chicago 
1125 East 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
Dr. Wrniam Rader 
December 3, 1970 
C. Frederick Risinger 
By C. Frederick Risinger, June 3, 1971 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The Elementary Economics Project was funded in 1960 by the Stewart Mott 
Foundation to produce curriculum materials in economics for elementary schools. The underlyingjationale was that 
elementary social studies programs generally neglect economics or basic economic concepts esPhtial to effective 
participation in American society. The specific objectives called for fourth, fifth, and sixth grade material packages 

that would be sequential in content, but not necessarily dependent on one another. 

REPORT FROM VISIT: My visit to the Elementary Economics Project showed it to be one of the best organized of 
those I viewed during mv trip to the East Coast and Midwest. Dr. Rader talked openly and enthusiastically about his 
project and its future. 

Rader set June 30, 1972 as the ending date for the project. TTe Mott Foundation would like to transfer its 
attention (and financing) to other areas, and Rader himself feels that will be an opportune time to conclude further 

The sixth grade course formerly known m Exchange-Elementary Economics /// is being published by Benefic 
Press at the present time. The new title is Economic Mm. A royalty arraniemerit with Benefic (made possible by 
Rader’s ability to deliver a nearly-finished product) wUl biing enou^ money to the project to enable it to continue on 
a small scaie beyond June 30, 1972 , if riiore work is needed. The JVIqtt jFoundatlon grant was extremely generous and 
stipulated that aU royalties from pubUcatiqn would go directly to the project. ^ 

Benefic has utilized Rader’s extensive and thorpu^ testing prograin and Is marketing 

through ninth grades. Rader indicated that there are good results at the seventh and ei^th grade levels, but that he is 
somewhat skeptic^ about the iiinth grade. One of his present duties is the cprnpletioii of a testing prograin at the 
nin th grade level to determine whether Benefic’s catalog will have to be revised. _ _ 

III relation to the testing pirdgrarhj- Rader is wpi^g oh; a test that 
levels of Bloom’s taxonomy. He hopes to; find. that the achievement: of lower-level cognitiye skills will result in the 
ability to apply, synthesize, i and evaluate econoniic factbrs and decisions oiUy tangentially related To lowerrlevel 
kiiowledge objectives. Another possible project is the development of a standardizedtecqnomic tert 
normative data to be utilized aerbss , the country in elementary arid secoridaiy . testing proy Center wpuld be 

able to use its vast coUectioh of test data ai^ fpundrtioiRiyi^Q.additiOTal po^ 

testing program: (1) Rader-is -very proud that iresults of extensive .testing of over ^2000 students indicate that students 

studyina\Er»«dwk: Man fin the sixth grade score jjusti as;hi^,iOnRhe;,STERjac^ 




to plug into American history courses, usually taught for the first time at the fifth grade level. He hopes they will be 
both more “inquiry-oriented” than the original courses and that they will offer the flexibility of implementation he 
feels is essential in this era of rapidly-changing school programs. By June 30, 1972 he hopes to have five to six of these 
modules ready for publication. The content, although based on economics, will stress other social sciences, specifically 
sociology, politkcal science, and environmental science. The product envisioned at the present time will produce a 
relatively brief student pamphlet with a much more extensive teacher packet. 

The series, which will be titled Limits of Choice, will be multi-media in format, including such varied items as 
sound filmstrips, newspapers, tape recordings, posters, and diaries. Four units have been written and were in the first 
stages of field testing during the last portion of die 1970-71 school year. They are: (X) Pullman in 1894—& descriptive 
view of the Chicago Pullman district; (2) Matthew~Land or Sea .^-dealing with the American Colonial Period; (3) 
Slavery in the West /nd/es— focusing on the slave trade era of the 1700 and 1800’s; and (4) Iroquois— 9. unit on the 
American Indian’s utilization of the natural environment. 

Additionally, a new simulation game has been developed and is presently undergoing field trials. Designed to be 
“piugged-in” anywhere in the secondary (7-12) sequence, it is titled Subsistence and focuses on economic principles 
utilizing content based on the life of prehistoric man in the Western Hemisphere, 

Finally, Rader and his project are also expanding into teacher training, both preservice and inservice. Several 
university methods professors in the Chicago area are working with Rader (himself an instructor at Northeastern 
Illinois University) toward the development of a preservice program in economics for potential elementary teachers. 
Also, Rader and Benefic Press have developed a video tape program which helps prepare teachers to more fully 
implement the Marker game in their classrooms. 

Information concerning the materials, the results of the testing program, or field testing can be obtained by 
writing Dr. Rader at the above address. 



PROJECT: Law in a Free Society 

ADDRESS: 10680 West Pico Boulevard 

Suite 470 



Los Angeles, California 90064 
DIRECTOR: Charles Quigley 

DATE OF VISIT: March 11 and 12, 1971 
\aSITBY; Robert C. Bilek 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: In 1969 Samuel 0. Pruett, at the time president of the State Bar of California, came 
to the conclusion that the schools in general and the social studies curriculum in particular were partiaUy responsible 
for the lack of respect for law and order among file nation’s youth. Existing propams were not developing a positive 
attitude toward the American constitutional system. The Law in a Free Society Project was created with the goal of 
developing a K-12 program for California which would consider the function of law and the nature of the legal system 
bofii in theory and In practice. : : ^ 

report FROM VISIT: The project’s Executive Committee is composed of fepresCntatives of the State Bar, the 
Schools of Law of the University of California system, ::WiiMtors, political ^ scientists, and representatives of 

community and professional groups. The State has been divided into test Meas, each with a local adylspty 



similar composition. ' ’ . ' , t. • 

Phase I, devoted to the organization of state Md loeal groups and the plariiilng of the two subsequent ph^s, is 

coming to a conclusion. Existing curriculum rnaterial^^s onpiyie and le^l educaiiori have been, rcyiewed, a 

of available materials has been developed, course outlines based onitheseyniaterials have been formulated, and puot 
schools for Phase II have been identified.-To date all funds have been provided by the California Council on Criminal - 
Justice, the State Bar of . California, and the San Diego County Bar Association., . ; IT. i. : 

Phak II will mvolve the miplementatibn, evaluation; and reyraoniof programs in the sUAo. eight Testing areas pf 
the State. During this phase a careful record will be kept with a \dew toward facOitatiiig a broader dissemination in 
™ y. j- 1 npv+.tiii'iiip wars and Phase III IS exoected'to take. an 
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Chicago Board of Education and the Chicago Bar Association, Its purpose was to prepare educational materials and 
teacher training techniques designed “to effect, in a positive way, the attitudes of school age youngsters toward the 
role of law in American society . * The project's rationale contended that alienation was the primary social problem 
threatening the continued existence of urban America and that this dienation could be reduced or eliminated by the 
educaiion of citizens to a deeper understanding of American democracy, its legal processes, the interrelationship of 
individual and societal ri^ts, 

REPORT FROM VISIT: The materials piloted for the past few years are now n ' ^ ready for publication and should 
be on the market by June 197L HoughtomMiffUn will publish all three set., of materials, as well as the already 
published Justice in Urban America project. These materials are: 

(1) Law in a New Land—^ casebook for the intennediate grades. Geared to the fourth and fifth grade American 
history offerings, the casebook is designed to provide supplementary material for the study of legal concepts and their 
application to current society. 

(2) Thi. Law and American History --r casebook for seventh and eighth grade students. This is a more 
sophisticated version based on the same rationale, objectives, and format of the fourth and fifth grade casebook. 

(3) Legal Issues in American History—thls casebook, although utilizing the same basic format as the other two, 
concentrates on fewer issues in much more depth. While this casebook is also intended to be a supplement to an 
American history course at the eleventh pade level, it could be a text In itself. When I told Dr, Ratcliffe that these 
were my impressions from viewin| the pilot materials, he said that several of the pilot teachers had utilized the book 
in this manner and that several POD and American government teachers had requested copies to use in their classes. 

Ratcliffe mentioned that the Justice in Urban America materials are selling at a pace exceeding all expectations, 
and my discussions with Berry Reece of Houghton-MIfflin at N.C,S.S, in New York, confirmed this contention. Reece 
said it was the fastest-selling item in their secondary school inventory. The acceptance and recommendations the 
materials are receiving are extremely diverse. The Illinois State Pend system is using them in its prison education 
programs; the black mayor of Gary, Indianaj Robert Hatcher, has endorsed them for the schools in Gary; Jesse 
Jackson of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) is using them in school programs run by Operation 
Breadbasket; and finally, the city schools of Los Angeles, Oakland, and Pittsburg have adopted them. 

Two new units for the series have been tested for one year in Chicago, Dallas, and Buffalo. Titled jPo//cc in the 
City and Social Protest in the City^ fiiey will prob^ly be added to the published series by Houghton-Mifflin in a year. 
Ratcliffe mentioned that he has been asked by Houghton-Mifflin to come up with a unit dealing with law and drags, 
but feels the legal aspects of drugs are in such a state of flux that any book written now would be out of date before it 
could be put into print. 

Their extensive fevaluation program, which tests for both cognitive and affective objectives, is still operationaL 

In discussing the future of the Law in American Society Foundation with Dr, Ratcliffe, it became evident that it 
is moving rapidly into teaoher^training with a large percentage of its resources, Tliis training, both preservice and 
insarvice, is occupying as much of Ratcliff^’s thlnldng as the production of materials. Two universities. Northern 
Illinois and thf University of Illinois (Chicago Circle Campus), akeady ara^^ eoursea for social stiidies education 
majors in the teachihg of legal issues. ‘ Although the In Amierican Society maerlali^ used^with - preserve 

teachers, the primary focus of the course is oii legal concepts, not on a specific set of materials. Inservice training is 
being done in the soliool systams of D^as, LouisviUa, IndlahapoUs, 

system are sent to workshops headed by Ratcliffe. They then return to their home schools and during released 
time training other teachers. The costs are borne jointly by the local district and the foundation. 



PROJECT- 

ADDRESS: 
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■ Lincoln Filerie Centenfor Citizenship and Public Affairs. ; ; r>; 

Tufts University ' ■K’ .-' 

, , •' ■- C -■'Medford, - ■ ■■:■ -'v ■ ■, ' ■■7 

DIRECTOR: ^ Gib^n 'arid Doreen Blanc ' i 

DATE OF VISIT: November- 30 , L976: ^ ..... 
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= FOLLOWUP: 
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project depends to a large extent upon the feedback received from teachers. As a result, the Center has developed 
units focusing on the visual and performing arts, which will be integrated into the existing program rather than 

forming a separate unit, , i * , - - 

Other plans at the elementary level include units that develop basic legal concepts and those that place a greater 

emphasis upon minority groups other than the Negro, This phase of the program is under the direction of William 

Gibson of the Boston University^ Law School. 

In conjunction with the Intergroup Relatiom Curriculum, the Center sponsors an inservice project known as the 
Intergroup Relations Seminar. The Seminar has been quite successful in acquainting participants with the nature of 
preiudice, a concept basic to the elementary program. Films form an integral part of the Seminar. Unfortunately, I 
was not able to view the film that introduces the Seminar series. The series generally consists of ten two-hour sessions. 
It was noted that although the Seminar treats specifically the Intergroup Relatiom Curriculum, it does provide a 

model frequently used by the Center with many of its other programs. . 01 u\ a 

The Secondary Program continues to expand and now consists of ten Instructional Programs, Miss Blanc helped 
develop units of a new program called “The Sociology of Contemporary American Minorities . . When completed, 
the program will consist of 12 units dealing with topics such as Blacks in Colonial New England and Slavery in the 
Constitution, as well as emphasizing other minority groups such as the American Indian and the Puerto Rican. This 
program is meant to Integrate into American History courses rather than serving as a black studies course. Several 01 
the eight sections that wUl comprise the program will bs available in the fall of 1971. The largest subsection will focus 

on the “Black Experience in the United States.” _ . •* o u 1 

Working jointly with William Gibson, Director of the Law and Poverty Project at the Boston Umversity Sehooi 
of Law, the Center has developed Lessons in Conflict: Legal Education Materials for Secondary Schools. This program 

is the result of three years of development and testing in Boston area schools. n -i. n a 

A final related program is the Current Affairs and the Social Studies project, a joint venture of the Center and 
Newsweek magazine. Several new titles including one on the environment were added Ln the 1970-71 school year. 

One additional project is in the “think” stage. The Center, with the advent of voting rights for IS-year-olds, is 
anxious to do something that will interest hl^ school graduates in using the political process. It is their feeling that a 
way must be found to reach students before fiiey are completely turned-off by the traditional civics curricula. A 
conference for students and teachera on this topic, sponsored by the Center and Northeast Conference on Local 
Government, is scheduled in the summer ofl971. It is anticipated fiiat suggestions and/or materials dealing with the 
18 year-old-vote will result. 



PROJECT: Marin Social Studies Project 

ADDRESS: 201 Tamal Vista Boulevard 

DIRECTOR: G. Sidney Lester 

DATE OF VISIT: March 23, 1971 V : v ^ : 

VtSIT BY: Mlchael A, Radz and Robert C. Bilek . ' 

RATIONALE AND PUOTOSE: As originaUy constituted, file Marin Project had two primary objectives: (1): to 
develop a new K- 12 social studies curriculum, which Would incorporate many of the major innovative materials being 

developed by various projects across the country; and (2^ to initiate inservice programs- to 

iihplemetrt^hevv social iin^nds : and; the new KU2 program. However, as file P^ nmved toward 

these goals certain probiems were encountered which resulted. in some alterations. One significant. development 
occurred when the:PiojeGt.was^ransferred,from U.S.O.E. to- the State pTCaUfornia. The transfer produced certain , 
situations that changed some of the ideas the Project had wished to pursue;..?- ‘ 5-=; ■ ; , • . ; : = 

REPORT FROM VISIT; E^ly in its history . the Project staff, deterinined that they would introduce ,= as many pi the 

new socM studies materials, as.seemed/easible. As-a result, 35 programs wera tested by teachers m Mann CoW- 
\ : vital trt imnleTTientation. Th© ©xperunentri 








a “Social Studies Teacher Diagnosis Inventory” was devised, based on the concept of cognitive dissonance as 
developed by Leon Festinger in his book, A Thwty of Cognitive Dissonance, Lester claims that this instrument and 

approach have been extremely effective in the assessment of individual teacher needs. -e 

Once the State moved into the picture, it required hard data on changes in student behavior resulting from 
involvement in the Marin approach. This produced a readjustment of anticipated outcomes. With this in mind, and 
based on previous experience, it was decided that if social studies instruction was to be changed, emphasis had to be 
placed on the crucial variable: the teacher’s intrinsic reation to the materials under enlightened conditions and in 
consensus with people in the individual school building. The question is how to get people to this and this has 

been the main focus of the Project during its final year. They are developing what Lester calls, a ‘ change system 
package,” which places eniphasis on the decision-making process. In short, if teachers are given the tools with which 
to make enlightened decisions, they are more likely to change their own behavior. Know’s “Inventory’ is an integral 

component of this package. . . -i ui \ 

Another facet in the enlightened selection process involves the use of the Marin Directory (what is available), 
the Curriculum Materials Evaluation System (what are the chief characteristics of the materials), and “Marin Social 

Studies Project Field Test Results,” 1968-69 • 1969-70 (how do they work). . ^ 

To measure change in student behavior, Marin is relying on two instruments, ine first is the familiar Flanders 
Interaction Analysis, and the second is a device developed by the project staff, the “Inquiry Process Observation 
System.” Although the testing program is not complete, preliminary data indicate a greater student response to the 

new social studies materials at the hi^er cognitive levels. ™ , 

I raised the question about plans for disseminating the various Project reports. The final report, ol course, goes 
into the public domain, and Lester would like Marin County to publish the other materials. Should that fail to 
materialize, he intends to attempt commercial publication.; 

The Project terminates June, 1971. 



PROJECT: MATCH, Materials and Activities for Teaehem and Children 

ADDRESS: Boston Children’s Museum . 

Jamacaway 
Boston, Massachusetts 
DIRECTOR: Frederick Kresse 

DATE OF VISIT: November 29, 1971 
VlSrrBY: Michael Radz and Robert BUek 

FOLLOWUP: By Michael Radz, June 1, 1971 . T .i. n * , 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The MATCH Project originated out of the expenence ot the Boston Lhuaren s 
Museum with exhibits that circulated in the Biwton area. It was observed that meaningful; learning tooKpl^ wh^ 

young chUdren had the bppoitunity to mahipidate objects. This idea was expanded arid b^ 

development of 16 MATCH kits. Three of these. The City -A Home of Ancient Greece, and The Japanese Family were 

made commercially available^by the American Science and Engineering Company^ , 

REPORT FROM VIS^'^ Arriving eariy^ we had m opp 

of the Boston Children’s Museum’s projects. Everything seemed to be In a state of disarray, but we found out that is 
the intent! The workshop is an attempt to break down teacher’s inhibitions about allowing youngsters^o dig mto 

riiaterials with instructional potential. . A series of fdoms, eachTepresenting a“di^^^ subject area contain a vanety - 

of artifacts,‘books; arid other paraphernalia that students can use to create leaning expenerices. Fred Kresse presented 
an inforinali but comprehensive report oii the operation of. the’Museum.iThe MATCft^roject phase of fteir operation, 

Vrii tbreo iiv«tlniT:irirt* he6ause'fhe' American Science arid-Engmeering Company.aoes 




built into an exhibit of exemplary cuiriculum innovations. This exhibit will travel throughout tlw nation. 

U.S.O.E. has entered into a contract with the Educational Testing Service to evaluate O.E, funded projects and 
to identify those that are worthy of wider dissemination. MATCH is one of the projects under consideration. ETS will 

issue a final report in the Fall of 1971. ^ « c » + 

The Project is also being studied by the American Institute tor Research, also under O.E, contract. MATCH is 
being analyzed as an example of curriculum development. The purpose is to provide O.E. with guidelines for future 

funding. 



PROJECT: Metropolitan St. Louis Social Studies Center 

ADDRESS: McMillan Hall 

Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130 



DIRECTOR: Dr. Harold Berlak 

DATE OF VISIT: April 26, 1971 

VISIT BY: C. Frederick Risinger . ... . j 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The Washington University Social Studies Curriculum Project was initiated m iy66. 
Its goals are to develop both new student materials and teaching strategies in the social studies for upper elementary 
schools. The rationale underlying the materials assumes that students learn best by active involvement in the 
examination of ethical issues. Affective or emotional feelings are frequently utilized, although the maTends are 
soundly based on a social science structure. The materials will probably be published in 1971 or 1972 by O.L.W. 

Singer Company, Inc., a division of Random House, New York. c< ? ■ 

REPORT OF VISIT: In an attempt to determine the background, products, and future of the Metropolitan^ St, Louis 
Social Studies Center, I asked Dr. Berlak to discuss these points from a personal, evaluative point of view. Reviewing 
the Center’s operation to date, he noted that it was originally funded by the U.S. Office of Education: under a Title III 
grant in 1966. Prior to that time, a social studies resource center was establishedywith a S10,000 grant from the 
Educational Council for Responsible Citizenship and the Higher Education Coordinating Council. The project that has 
been operating since 1966 with O.E. funding has been two-fold: (1) the development of a variety of student materi^s 
and methodology for upper elementary school age children (Grades 4-6); and (2) the dissenilnation of all new social 
studies materials and inquiry methods through an elaborate Field Station-Radial School concept. 

The Curriculum peVelppment Project is no longer funded by O.E.; instead, Random House and SRA have 
financed: the: operation and will continue to do so until August, 1971. At that time, all materials includmg prit^d 
student and teacher materials, audfo-vimd materials, simulations, etc,, vvill be turned oyer: to the piiblfaher. The 
developmentpatteni of each uiiit follows a jfive-faceted sequence: 

(1) bevelopment-8-9 inonths:per untt. team of teadiers^ coUege profe^^ Of sodal science and 



education, and speciaUsts in inMia,:^^^ J 

(2) Teaching-rieach Uiut ' U tau^t in three vsphbols. Dr. fierlak teaches each unit at one of the schools, i tie otner 

two teachers have had ho traimng in the rationale of the materids— this is to provide Berlak with a more realistic view 

of the effects of the materials on students and teachers. , - . , . 

(3) Testing and Revision-Dr^Berl^ contends that his method of testing, “Naturalistic Field Testing, provides 

a more accurate picture of the materids. This method: was fuUy described in a paper he gave at the AERA Cpnfeien 

■ ■ in 1970: 

. . (4).Re4eachirig^tI^ phai is ihp'rh broad thm the; first. R^^^ thousMd students mrou^out the ; .r , 

Metropolitan St. Louis area are involved.-., , , • . . .. . . 

(5), Final Revision and Publication^a smaU pilot teaching prpgrgm is a^m carried out .to ensure the validity, ot 

- the revision. 

Each unit lasts from five to seven weeks and there are four units per grades Dr.^Berlak maintains it should nqthe . 

' , ‘ i_J • wi+li.rt+Vi^T ertHsil . 

- studies/mateiiais.' 




(3) “Two Soviet FamUies”- focuses on the conflicts within an industrial setting and within a Soviet youth 
group. 

(4) “An Indian Village”— the impact of a community development program on the social system of a rural 
viUage in India. 

Grade 5: (1) “Boston West End”— urban renewal in Boston. 

(2) “Changing Neighborhoods”— a case study of a family in a racially-chan^ng neighborhood. 

(3) “Navajo in the City”— the consequences of a national policy to relocate the American Indians In urban 
areas. 

(4) “The Dispute over Bodega Head”-a study of the conflicts erupting when plans were announced to 
build an atomic plant at Bodega Head, California. 

Grade 6: Two tentative units deal with conflict of loyalties in the American Revolution, and between cattlemen and 

farmers in the west, as a result of the Homestead Act of 1862. 

Future plans for the project include a program for pades K-3, which will provide a wide variety of social 
experiences. These will be individualized packets designed to be used after a student is enthused and excited about a 
question. One example would be, “How does food get to a supermarket?” 



DIRECTOR: 
DATE OF VISIT: 
VISIT BY: 
FOLLOWUP: 



PROJECT: New York City, Bureau of Social Studies ' 

ADDRESS: 110 Livingston Street 

Brooklyn, New York 11201 
Leonard Ingraham 
November 23, 1970 
Michael Radz 

By Michael Radz, April 12, 1971 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: In 1965 work was started on the development of K- 12 social studies program that 
would be based on the major concepts of the respective social science disciplines. The program was to provide for the 
sequential development of major;, themes, concepts, ■ and skills. Needless repetition was to be eliminated. 
Understandings were to be developed throu^ inquiry and discovery techniques. 

REPORT FROM VISIT: After five yeara development, the New York City Social Studies Program is now virtually 
complete. The Curriculum Bulletiiis for Grade 3 (culture studies) and for Grade 12 (a one-seinester course that 
ernphasizesnonsunier econorhicsjnre now at the; printers and will be available in the ininiediate future. iMrs. Florence 
Jackson, ■Bureau Associate,;;indicated that they are reasonably satisfied with all the Bulletins, with the possible 
exception of .the .tenth grade course, “World Studies-“Western Givillzati 9 iit^,H 

students and teachers a concern about the releyancy of the course. to urban yourigsters. In all probability this 

will be the first Bulletin to undergo extehsive revision.- In a sehse,^^^^a^^^ Bulletinslare considered tentative. The 
Bureau anticipates periodic revisions, as* well as::;the“ issuing of' yafious 'Sapplements.-For example,, the Bureau has 
developed lists of recoihmended texts and source books at each grade level. ■ ^ T ' ' ” ; 

' The questlori was raised,as to how the Bureau views the_ Bulletins in’ relation to actual classroom instruction. 

Mrsl Jackson was quick to point out that the Bulletins are rneaiit tb provide assistance and in no way are considered 
mandatesV However experience has shown. that, inany teacKers;';especially attherelenienta^ryfle^^^ 
to the outlines. As rhi^fbe expected,, there is tremendous variation frqin school to school. V , . 

r, Nw^ is in the ;pibcesr of‘decentrdizatibn.vllus;^^^ , . 

/curriculum;.decision-maIdng.Tffi^eif^Ks.9f;thb.loc^:supeCTis6y^ 

■ decMtralizatibniis:^Etb;Be 




r#-«i«!^The^ureaW-’- ^ ’ 



fSM 





Finally I raised the question of what impact community groups and factions outside the school had on the 
social studies curriculum. Mrs. Jackson asserted there is more emphasis on black culture and accornplishmems and 
urban problems, but this is more the result of general trends than the demands or influence of any particular growps- 
Also, during the last five years greater efforts have been made to Involve the community (local district) and students 

in the curriculum revision process. 



PROJECT: 

ADDRESS: 

DIRECTOR- 
DATE OF VISIT: 
VISIT BY: 
FOLLOWUP; 



New York, State Department of Education, Bureau of Social Studies Education 
The State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 
Donald Bragaw 
December 1, 1970 
Michael A, Radz 

By Michael A. Radz, April 18, 1971 „ . i c,. j- n „ 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: In the past almost anyone familiar with the New York State Social Studies Program 
and the Bureau which administered it would have been tempted to say that the Bureau’s function was to enforce State 
mandates This was misrepresentation, but nevertheless it was widely believed. Today the Bureau is attempting to 
build a new image They see their role as assisting local school districts to make more enlightened decisions regarding 

their social studies programs. It is the Bureau’s desire to encourage, not stifle, innovation. 'u.w.€ 

REPORT FROM VISIT: The Bureau is engaged in a wide variety of programs designed to improve the teaching ot 
social studies. First, it sponsors and/or participates in a number of conferences. For example, m the 1969.70 school 
year conferences included “Priorities for the Seventies,” “A Colloquium on Environmental Education, and a 
confereiice co-sponsored by the New York State Council for the Social Studies. 

A second phase of the Bureau’s operations is a sizeable publications program. Curriculum guides ar&^vallable for 
grades K- 11 and one-semester courses, advanced economics and advanced governmeiit, for grade 12. A number ot 
titles are available in the Teaching Systems Series, practical suggestions for elementary teachers, K-6. New titles at 
secondary level include Teaching about Africa (grade 9), United States History: The Black Per^ecM^^ 8) and 
American Civilization in Historical Perspective, Part I (grade 11). Additional guides are being developed for grades , 

^^’-Teacher-trainlng is another focus. The Bureau has recently released A New Cutriculum-European Culture 
Studies, available as a video tape dub or as a 16 mm soundfilm kinescope recording. Bureau Associates are active as 

^°"^”^^^gonvej.sation of New York State social studies is complete without mention of the Regentk examination. The 
Regents exam Is indeed an improved instrument, but many desire to see it abolished. Coinmissioner Nyquist has 
ordered a thorough re-examination of the entire State testing program, and groups of admmistr^tors, teache^^^^ 
students, and patents have been meeting throughout the school year. A group of evaluation experts wdl consid.er the 
finding of these sessions and malce recommendations to the Commissioner in December 1971, ■ _ 

tn the spring. Dr. Donald Bragaw was appomtcd Chief of the Bureau. Bragaw, currently at the Umversig of 
Florida, is a former department chairman from Plainview, New York and a.past president of the New .ork Stat^^ 
Council for the Social Studies. , , . . . . 



PROJECT: 

ADDRESS: 

i ■ ' \ ’ - ' 

DIRECTOR: 
DATE OF VISIT: 
VISIT BY: 



Our Woikiiig World, University of Colorado 
970 Aurora 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 
Lawrence Senesh _ . , 

June?, 1971 
Michael Radz 



content, concepts, and dcills. However, -benesn aiso oenevea uie ^ 

social sciences in order to have an integrated curriculuin design. Accordtagly . he developed t^e orchestraliqi^co^ 

fn one- phase 6f-‘the- social smdies curricuiumVscohomics^woiUd “play”- the lpd;^withi^^^^^ 
support.At ahothef point: sociology, might be iri-the ,ibotiigKtV T^^^^^^ 

■ third grade materials. - ‘ ^ - 

REPORT FROM PROJECT: Senesh is how working on revisions for * the programs for.^ 1-3 and completing tn 
- r'z : ijk -4-^ f whl differ from the onzinab in* three/impbrtaiif 



- rirst ana loremusi, iug uiggcai.wittiigv, 

:oh concepts; dra^‘ frpm"^ . 

historical^.and: geographic^ context; The revisions 









disciplines-plus law-b»;t in addition to history and fieography, Senesh will present a system approach. This, he feels, 
is a wave of the future and, because it is a relatively new concept, he intends to provide the teacher with material that 
will thoroughly explain and develop the approach. 

Second, the new programs will place a greatei emphasis on social realities. For example, in treating the family 
such topics as the generation will be considered. 

The final major development is what Senesh feels is a new approach to the teaching of history. The materials for 
grades 4-6 will ba a combination of narrative and documents on the one hand and a chronological and relevancy 
approach on the other. For example, grade 5, The American Way of Life, will focus on the evolution of the American 
social system. After tracing the development of America to the 20 century, Senesh will present 20 randomly selected 
“episodes” that will show the system being put to the test. Each of the episodes will consist of a narrative and a set of 
original documents. Students will be asked to compare and contrast ways the system has been tested in the past with 
current pressures. An additional ten episodes will be provided in the teacher’s resource unit. 

Grades 4 and 6 will deal with regions of the United States and the world, respectively. Again Senesh claims a 
different approach. He defines a region as an image that one can^ create and justify. This program will encourage 
students to identify and justify their own region. 

The revisions of grades 1-3 and the courses for 4-6 have been tested in the Elkhart, Indiana public schools. 

All materials, 1-6, are scheduled for publication by Science Research Associates, Inc. in the Spring of 1973. 



PROJECT: 

ADDRESS: 



DIRECTOR: 



Political Science Education Project, American Political Science Association 
1 1 27 Atwater 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Dr. Lee Anderson 



DATE OF VISIT; April 23, 1971 
VISIT BY: C. Frederick Rlsinger 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE; The APSA Political Science Education Project is an instrument of the Association’s 
Committee on Pre-Collegiate Education. The Committee’s goals are to determine methods and procedures throu^ 
which the intellectual resources of the discipline can be mobilized and the talents of the profession organized in 
research and development activities, designed to encourage improvements in political science education in the schools. 
In order to accomplish this goal, the Project has developed a multi-faceted program. 

REPORT OF VISIT: My Visit with Lee Anderson came as one facet of my trip to the Social Studies Curriculum 
Center at Indiana University, Although Anderson plans on returning to Northwestern University next year (1971-72), 
the APSA pre-collegiate Political Science Education Project will continue as an integer in the total APSA philosophy. 
Some of their specific plans are: 

1) Developing a long-term strate©^ that will strengthen the linkage between the political science disciplinarians 
and those Involved in pre-collegiate education. This program will probably utUize the conference-workshop approach 
similar to the present Teacher Education in Political Scierice programs sponsored 'by the APSA and the SSEC. 
Additionally, pre-packaged materials for preservice and inservice teacher education will be developed and 

disseminated. ' ■ v ^ ' i. 

2) Compiling and distributing an annotated biop-aphical index of political science professors throughout the 
country who are interested in elementary and secondary education. This index will specify in what area(s) the 
political scientist is particiilarly qualified and/or interested concerning pre-collegiate education and will serve as a 
consultant guide for schools and individuals who need guidance, or assistance in planning, implementing, or evaluating 



their political science program.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 1 

3) Th^e continhai develppment of an elementary social sclencVeducation ceriter: at Northwestern University. This 

will have a political science facet supported by APSA. .. . ' 

4) FUndihg a black studies prograni at Southern UiUversity at Baton R.ouge, Louisiana, . * ■. 

prograin; that y^Quld focus on a 

ciQ^. This tentative .plan would attempt to work with students at all levels in developing viable political science 
concepts for life in an inner-city school. If the^APSA goes aliead with the project, Washington, p.C. will probably be 

selected as the pilot city. ‘ -v. ^ - ■' - - ' 

6). Forming a cluster or consprtiim of political science departments in a, particular geographic^ area which are 




a combination of;educationibs, poHti^Jsciehti^ local public school systems. 

. , ...7) The ebntinuarion of nigo^ National Science Foundation for funding of a hew political, science 

' curriculum deveiopmeht pfojecLfor both elemenltety^^ secondary schools. The proposed fonufi t would.be similar to 
the Sociplqgidi'Resbhrcesyn^^TO Episqdes in that they would be “plug-in” unitii. No sequence would 

; Vbh'Wj^da^d1^d|&eV/.cdui|(Lbe';uti^ project to 

:.lnclude,coinplementaiy .teacher^ehucation’materials. ^ \ 

' 8);C6ntihuirig:the.{devel6pmenL.ari4,pubh^^^ several more .books simUar to Mary Jane Ihmer s yecently 




published Materials For Civics, Government, and Problems of Democracy: Political Science in the New Social Studies. 
Each of these would be a link between political scientists in the universities and teachers in the public schools. 
Anderson could not give me a definite number, but used the word “several” to describe his own objectives for this 



facet of the program. , . , , l,. t i • i * 

9) Working toward developing materials and working arrangements for and with the public schools in relation to 

the socio political organization of the schools. Using the concept of the schools as a political unit with all the 
structural constructs of a national political unit, the program would focus on altering the structure to fit philosophy 
and goals consistent with those of democracy. This program is somewhat tentative, but would appear to have 
significant possibilities . . . particularly with the emphasis on changing the school environment and “humanizing the 



school. 

Information regarding any 
Indiana or the American Political 



of these projects can be obtained from the Center’s headquarters in Bloomington, 
Science Association in Washington, D.C. 



PROJECT: Population Education Project 

ADDRESS: 1 1 29 Atwater Avenue 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
DIRECTOR: Dr. Jerry Brown 

DATE OF VISIT: April 23,1971 
VISIT BY: C. Frederick Risinger 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE; The Population Education Project, a new project, is supported by the Population 
Council of New York and is sponsored by the Social Studies Curriculum Development Center and the Laboratory for 
Educational Development at Indiana University. The objective of the project is to develop secondary materials related 

to all aspects of population growth and methods of population control. , • j u- 

REPORT FROM VISIT: The Population Education Project is directed by Jerry Brown, who recently received his 
doctorate in curriculum writing from UCLA. The goal of Brown’s work is to develop a 4-week ^^plug4n” unit for the 

eleventh and twelfth grades on population growth or lack of growth. • n 

The Population Council strongly feels that the ‘^crisis biologists” have been too simplistic in blarriing all 
environmental problems on over-population. Brown wants the students to analytically apply the concepts of a social 
demographer.” The unit will help the students ascertain basic relationships that play a determining role in increasing 
or decreasing population growth. Vdues are stron^y related to various optimal populations and the public policies 

necessary to achieve and hold those optimal populations. . . 

Brown’s first task is to detennina, through a needs-assessment survey, what students at that age level know and 
do not Imow about the tentative model of population growth and control he has developed. This will determin^^^ 
his unit should be constructed and how rnuch aHowarice niust be made for individualized instruction. At the present 
time, he is counting on several packets— some remedial in nature, deslgried^to bring slower studeiits up to a 
predetermined level* and some designed to challenge students with advanced knowledge about population issues. . 

The final go^ at the end of the unit is for students to develop a population po}icy after being giveii a specific sat 
of information about a country and its various demog^^ variaWas. They; may d do nothirig or to intervene 

In a number of ways. ' _ 

Information can be obtained at the giye npdinn; date for iield^^ 

materials, it appears likely that they could be available by the middle of the 1971-72 school y^^ v ^ 



PROJECT: 

ADDRESS: 

DIRECTOR: 
DATE OF VISIT 
VISIT BY: f - 

FOLLOWUP: 



Rhode Island Social Studies Project 

21.1 Veazie Street - v i ■ - . ; / ' ■ 

ProvidencevbRhode island 02904 _ . ■ . ' „ 

Ridgeway.Shinn'^^ .a \ ‘ 

December2,i 197.0 ’V/i ^ ^ ' '' .-‘.r'-fV :-v^ 

Roberf CJ Bilek. ' ' J \ 

By Michael Radz, June 1 , 1971 . * 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: In J 964 a group of .12 . teachers .and , administra^^ tp formulate a new social 

studies proarairi for thb:city ofProvidfric€;-RhodetsIand'¥nt,itself,very;.^^^ 
legislative restrictib'ns' placedk. pn; theiso'clahtu dies .curriculum. 

discipline. Theif task was to identify tHe.new trends in;l3iat field,and to'deteimine c.onp^pts,that sKo^^ included in 
a K-12 curriculum. At iio^tiihe the community asksd fo.participate in. this project. The resulting framework vvas 
revised at least four tiiries before , the final fepo'rt was written this year: All materials. used .were .decided upon by 
classroom teachers. Suggested materids and content accompany the concepts in their guide.s, but h is emphasized mat 
concepts determine' the content' and hot vice versa. During the development^.^riod, as.the matejifls lyere being field 

tested, they were subjected To routinVdvaluMbhs. Tn addition, Teh; sociy identistsTro^^ 

upon to evaluate the rinatenals inTi^Ukof their' own . expertise,; and reports ledTo addltiond reYl^o^^ 



outside agency was hired to do a comprehensive evaluation of the whole project, 

REPORT FROM VISIT: This is the second full year for the Project in the Providence school system^ and acceptance 
by elementary teachers has been greater than anticipated. In the middle grades it is having varied success, with most 
comments positive. On the high school level, however, there is quite a bit of controversy over the Project. From 
discussing the project with department chairmen I gathered that many teachers are resisting the change from 
traditional classroom activity; that the unions, which are strong in this urban centar, resist both the expense of moving 
to new materials and the demands on teachers" time that accompany innovation. Furthermore, because of social 
conflict, such as the closing of Providence school due to racial disturbances, a feeling exists that more discipline rather 
than more freedom is needed to solve the problems. 

The program in grades K=8 is interdisciplinary with a geography core and in grades 9-12 it is interdisciplinary 
with a history core. In order to cover a wide range of learning abilities at each grade level, the teacher guide refers to a 
wide range of materials that supposedly exists within the teaching lab (classroom). Units from other curriculum 
development projects can be plugged in at any appropriate level. 

One of the biggest side effects of the project has been its impact at the admini,«5/crative level of the city system, A 
number of new positions have been created and a revitalization of the social studies has taken piace. Art Zarella, a 
hi^ school department chairman, went over his plan for a program of mini=units in a nomgraded, non-structured 
setting. 

The materials have not been picked up by a commercial publisher, but they may be obtained throu^ the Rhode 
Island University Bookstore. 

Shinn noted that the program in Providence is in a continual state of revision, Hov/ever, the materials available 
through the Bookstore are the original revisions. 



PROJECT: Schwartz Citizenship Project, University of Chicago 

ADDRESS: Graduate School of Education 

5835 Kimb ark Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
DIRECTOR: Dr, Mark Krug 

DATE OF VISIT: December 3, 1970 
VISITBY: C, Frederick Risinger 

FOLLO WUP: By C, Fradenck Risinger, June 4, 197L^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ J ^ ^ ^ 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The Schwartz Citizenship Projacty privately - funded by the Lavinia and Charles 
Schwartz Foundation, has as its god the deyelopment of realistic and rationd curriculum materials for junior high 
socid studies. The project developers strongly feel that “politics” is aften ne^ected to the point of exclusion in the 
study of American government. By studying materids that accurately describe all the processes of government and the 
myriad influences upon it, students will feeliriora knowledgeable and efflcacious concernini their own role in politics. 
REPORT OF VISIT: The SchWajtz Citizenship Project^ directed by Dr: Mark'Krug, has produced 5 units of a 
projecVed 14, These wiU be fleld-tested during the 197L72 school year. 

My meeting wi1h pr; Kriig was i pro 



reports, and evdiiative data developed by this project thus far, and frank because Knig was very bpemabout W 
materidsL^Wheh him when he felt the project would be completed, he indicated some insecurity about how 



long his finahcing would last. 
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The rationde for. Krug’s project is. found in the Report, of the Invitatiorml Conference ovl Citizen Education 
published in October 1969, Briefly, Krug feels that present citizenship materials and programs are creating, and ; 

reinforcirig a lack of undeistahding and faith in the traditiond processes of a democratic society. He especially berates 
the textbooks^ usually hsed’in yiiizehship and civics^^c isV 

thereby setting up? ah ided that serves only to create disiUudbnmerfrimd cdhte^ perceptive, 

students. It is his god to correct these failures by , developing, materials that will emphasize the processes of 
democracy^ not merely describelthe ided. His materids focus om‘Ipol^tics’^?in the broadesTdefihition oTthe term:;tl^ 
iriterrelatmnsjdp teractioh-of aU tpepplcrgroupsr ahd-i^ both publioWd jifivate m the deterhiinatiori 
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8. Presidency and the Congress: The Working Relationships. 

*9. Ethnic Groups and Politics: The Forgotten Factors in American Politics. 

*10. Crimes and Criminal Justice. 

Krug emphasized several times the concept of “process,” as opposed to description. He firmly believe.? that only 
by studying the “how” of the American political system can students develop the attitudes and skills that will enable 
them to function effectively within the system. 

There have been no attempts to negotiate for publication at this time; many of the units have not yet reached 
the writing stage. Those that have been written are being tested in 26 schools across the United .States. Although many 
are in the Chicago area, they range geographically from Oakland, California to Maine. 

After a cursory review of the two units he gave me, I commented on the lack of any audio visual materials, 
simulation games, role-playing activities, etc. Dr. Krug frankly told me that he was not interested in these gimmicks. 
If the publisher wants to include or suggest them, that will “be their business.” I subsequently noticed from the 
October 1969 report that two of the pilot teachers had cornmented on this same point, so evidentiy Krug is firmly set 
against the concomitant development of such materials and activities. The teacher’s guides that will accompany the 
materials offer additional teacher information, but little in the way of suggested activities. 

Krug made another interesting point concerning the applicability of the materials. Although one of the early 
pilot schools, ForestvUle High School In Chicago, was all black, and several black schools in Oakland, California are 
presently piloting the materials, he stated that he personally felt the audience for which the materials are best-suited is 
comprised of suburban or middle-class urban schools. He does not feel that they are particularly effective in inner-city 
situations. Although I did not ask him at that time, it would appear that this is somewhat contradictory to his 
rationale for the program. The students most susceptible to alienation and disaffection v.^ith democratic processes are 
those usually found in the specific schools he excludes from his project audience. 

I personally feel that the rationale and the concept behind the project is excellent. However, I also feel that the 
‘•traditionally-based” final product and lack of emphasis on teaching strategies and varied student activities will limit 
effective utilization and wide-spread acceptance of the materials. 

Schools and teachers interested in the program or sen/ing as pilot schools sh ould contact Dr. Krug at the above 
address. 



ADDRESS: 

DIRECTOR: 
DATE OF VISIT: 
VISriBY: 



PROJECT: Social Studies Development Center 

Indiana Uiiiversity 

1129 Atwater Avenue .. ... . . — .. 

Bloomingtqii, Indiana 47401 , 

Dr. Howard Melilingef - ' 

April:23,„197l;^^,; ; . ;,:'v y , : , 

C. Frederick Risingcr . 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The Social Studies Development Center was established in 1968 to foster the 
invention, development, and diffusion of new materials and tea.ihing strategies intended to improve social studies 
instruction. The Center sponsors; national programs of development and does.not emphasize teacher education or 
basic research; although programs of this type have been facetei'of the total program.. At , the time of this visit, seven 
projects were affiliated with the Center. / ■ ’ ' - ' 

REPORT OF VISIT: The Social Studies Development Cei^r in Bloondhgton, Indiana presently has seven separate 
p,rojects operating under.iits . auspices. ’ I. was extremely impressed witii both the enthusiasm^ Md jhe^^qrganization 
demonstrated by the project directors and other personnel who discussed their materials with me. My> discussion with 
Howard MeMinger centered primarily on three points: 0) the newly-proposed, dissemination-publications program of 
the Center; (2) the Field Agent Program; and (3) the fMal publication plansTor the American Behavior (APB) 

course by Ginn and Company. Repofts were also 'flle03ii:thq other prqjec^^^^^^ . 

The centers' submitted a;proposal to tlie'F^d. Foundation tp fund.an extensi^ d&seminatiqn-publications 
■program with , a “consortium” of five to Ten schr^l' districts in the nUdwest. This group w.quld deyelpp^ broad and 
long-term systematic field testing program. The j^ojeefis'designed to assis,t. the. schools and the public school teachers-, 
in analyzing and testing matenals-and.methodotogy oh.an extended,basis..Tfie,(ocal poinfwpuld be . the local schools , 
rather than the university. At the present tirp6;,Mehlinger’s. plans cdl for this progr^,to,be directed by. Jim Becker, 
former Director of the Schools Services Di^ion.of the Foreign Policy Association. Becker_vyill be joining the Center 
■ • m September. 

— The Field- Agent Program,' directed jointly _bv.MehlingerJ andl, Gerald. Marker, is -a^Jsfp^year .ttainmg and 

. dissemination program Ton developing radjus^o^^ 1 

field agents are at Indiana University l6t.^ year’s training.^ ,'a.p'r^^^ that. combines re^larly-offered work 

with special seminars planned, fr6rn:th^ msnurr.a« available to_the^ 

Center.. GeograpMcaUy, .the - — -j 
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some or all of the following; release time, reduced teaching loads, administrative re',ponsibilities, purchase of 
materials, and commitment to send the field agents to the 1971 NCSS. Additionally. ;ne Hlglt School Curriculum 
Center will provide consultative services free of charge and assist in many other facets or the program. The field agents 
have also established a network of cassette recordings to share information and suggestions. 

Mehlinger is concerned with the possibility that some of these well-trained, enthusiastic field agents will have 
conflicts with department chairmen or other supervisors when they return. However, the program appears to be 
working very well and Mehlinger and Marker may attempt to get more money and raise the total number of field 
agents to 50. There is also the possibility of making the program an intensive summer program with special courses, 
rather than a yearly program. 

The American Political Behavior course will be available for review at NCSS in Denver in 1971 and for purchase 
in January 1972, The cogt of the course will be $5.95, which will include a teacher’s guide and transparency masters. 
Finished transparencies will be sold as a separate packet for about $20.00. A game packet will be sold for $50.00, 
including two games— the “Legislative Game” and “Judicial Recruitment”— and two simuIations-“Mayorality” and 
“Foreign Policy.’* The games are designed for two or three periods each and the simulations for about a week each. 

Ginn and Company is funding the hiring of Miss Carol Hahn, an Indiana University advanced doctoral student, 
to disseminate information and teach demonstration lessons after January 1972. She will work through the Center, 
but will be paid by Ginn and Company. Miss Hahn, who has taught economically disadvantaged students in Kentucky, 
will travel frequently throughout the country with Ginn Salesmen and present the rationale and utility of the APB 
course from a teacher’s point of view. Districts or schools interested in having Miss Hahn consult with their teachers 
should write to the Center or Ginn and Company in Boston, 



PROJECT: 

ADDRESS: 



DIRECTOR: 
DATE OF VISIT: 
VISIT BY: 
FOLLOWUP: 



Sociological Resources for the Social Studies 
503 First National Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 
Robert Angell 
December 4, 1970 
Michael Radz 

Michael Radz, May 2-4, 1971 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: The Sociological Resources for the Social Studies Project (SRSS) developed out of 
the concern of profesdonal sociologists for the status of their discipline in the “new” social studies movement. It was 
decided to concentrate on the secondary level flifoiigH the development of three types of materials: short episodes 
that could plug into existing programs, collections of readings, and a one-semester course. Ihe emphasis vvas on die 
development of materials that would be faithful to the discipline, as well as exciting and relevant to secondaty 
students. A second corhinitment was the development of the skills of sociologial inquiry In order to actively involve 
students in gathering and analyzing data. 

REPORT FROM VlSrr- Furidirig of the SRSS project teimmites in August 1971. Thus, the^m^or; concern of the 
Ann Arbor staff is final editing of the remaining Episodes and prep^ of fmal reports. The one-semester course, 
/n< 7 M/rtes/« 5ocio/o^, is at, the publisher, Allyn and'Bacon, and is due for publication in January 1971. . 

The following Episodes hav- been published: ^ " . . . ' . .. . . 

Leadership in American Society: A Case Study of Black Leadership V ' '.V - , . ' . ' 

Tfiefncidehce and Effect of 






Testini^for T^th: A\ 
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to develop sociology materials. Yet there seemed to be a feeling that the professional sociologist should not rest on 
the accomplishments of SRSS, but rather should look upon it as a promising beginning. The SRSS staff has raised this 
question at ASA meetings. As far as sociology in the elementary school is concerned, the ASA apparently feels that 
basic concepts are being adequately developed by many of the multidisciplinary programs, such as the Greater 
Cleveland Program, the Minnesota Project, and the Field Social Studies Program. My impiession was that me SRSS 

people are not convinced this will suffice. > . i. u 

Robert Angell is quite concerned about the future of college level sociology courses once students who have 
experienced SRSS materiais reach the university. He contends that sociology professors must be prepared to change 
their methods and use other than traditional materials. Apparently he has convinced the University of Michigan to 
think about offering credit for, or excusing from, the introductory course students who have had hiffi school 
$ociolo«y. Angell also feels that ASA should consider a special category of membership for high school sociology 
teachers or a separate journal to meet their particular needs. Another suggestion Is the creation of a service center or 

clearinghouse. 



PROJECT: 

ADDRESS 



Syracuse University, Social Studies Project 
409 Maxwell Hall 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, Nev/ York 13210 
DIRECTOR: Roy Price 

DATE OF VISIT: December?, 1970 
VISIT BY: Robert C. BUek 

FOLLOWUP: By Michael Radz, June 1, 1971 , e. ■ i j- i 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE: While in New York City attending the National Council for the Social Studies annual 
conference Roy Price completed negotiations with the Macmillan Company for the rl^t to publish the materials 
developed by the Social Studies Curriculum Center at Syracuse University. The original objective of the Project was to 
identify the major concepts of the social sciences and to develop appropriate curriculum materi^s. The initial product 
was the booklet. Major Concepts in the Social Studies, by Price, Warren Hickman, and Gerald Smith, m which 34 
concepts were suggested, based on position papers written by leading social scientists. This publication was followed 
by one entitled Social Science Concepts in the C/aswoom, by Verna Fancett. At the same time the Center was 
developing and testing units based on the concepts. . . , 

REPORT FROM VISIT: Macmillan is currently editing six “volumes" of pupil materials. A volume is irbqok oi 
approximately 288 pages subdivided into six units. Several volumes in the Program, given the title ‘'M^or Concepts 
for Social Studies.” wUl be available in mid or late fall with the entire package to be released m 1973. The materi^s 
are designed to be used with social studies programs in grades 7-12. One volume, based on the Syracuse concepts, will 

^ The Center is n%btikting for the publication of another product with the in-house title, “Major Concepts for 
the Urban Disadvantaged Learner.’’ This secondary program is a teacher resource packet. o 



PROJECT: Utah State University, Social Studies Project: A Cww'icwlMui F'pCMScrf on Thinking Re^ectiyel^ 

About Public Issues - ,1 

ADDRESS; " Bureau of Educational Research , , . - 



DIRECTOR! 
bAtEdFi:: 
VISIT BYl 



Df. James Pif Shaver 
S'CSEre^ieTnck:® 
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The curriculum is divided into three major categories; (1) ethical decisions, perceptual sets, and frames o. 
reference; (2) the nature of language problems; and (3) specific issues in public disputes. The materials are intended to 
be a one-semester course in high school social studies, but could be expanded to a one-year course, y^dditionally, some 
of the piloting schools have used the pr gram as supplemental materials, although best results seem to be obtained 
when it provides the primary focus of study. 

Shaver is currently working on two other projects. The first is a series of problem-oriented booklets that can be 
used either independently or as an extension of the “bundle” curriculum. Although the booklets have not yet been 
completely defined and determined, they will focus on values and value conflicts in current society. Tentative topics 
are “Pollution,” “The Indian in American Society,” and “The Police in a Democratic Society.” When I asked Shaver if 
he would be field testing the materials, he replied that he would be interested in trying them out in a few schools. 

Finally, Shaver and the chairman of die Utah State Political Science Department, Jedom Emenhiser, are 
completing a governmeht textbook for high schools that will focus on values and value conflict issues in American 
Government. They are currently shooting for a January 1972 publication date. Prentice-Hall will publish the book 
and, according to Shaver, wUl probably be interested in testing the pre-publication copy drafts in various schools. 

Teachers or supervisors interested In any of the facets of the Utah State project should contact James Shaver at 
the address listed above. 



PROJECT; World Law Fund 

ADDRESS: 11 West 42nd Street 

Now York, New York 10036 
DIRECTOR: Miss Betty Reardon 

DATE OF VISIT: November 23, 1970 
VISIT BY: C. Frederick Rlsinger 

FOLLOWUP: C. Frederick Rlsinger, May 5, 1971 

RATIONALE AND PURPOSE* The World Law Fund (WLF) is a privately supported orpnization dedicated to 
encouraging and facilitating the study of world order, with emphasis on the potential coiitributions of law to the 
control of violence in international affairs. One facet of the Fund in the High School Program, directed by Betty 
Reardon, has as Its goal the development and dissemination of secondary materials congruent with the goals of the 
Fund. Additionally, U has recently sponsored and disseminated Information concerning materials applicable to 



elementary grades. . 

REPORT FROM VISIT: My visit to the World Law Fund was actually as a pafticipaht iri a full-day seminar designed 
to train regional consultants selected from interested college and high school, people throu^out the natiop, 
Evldentally, the WLF is receiving far more requests for consultant services than it can handle with the present staff In 
New York. The 35 lo 40 regional consultants will be assigned consultant responsibilities from the New York office. 
Honoraria and travel expenses will be paid directly to the region^ corisultaiit by the requesting agency. 

The morning session was primarily short presentations about materials that had either beeh developed by the 
World Law Fund or have received a “Stamp of approvar because they fall within the general matrix of WLF gods. 

The afternoon session featured a presentatidri by Prqfe^ors Saul Mendlovitz and Lawrence Metcalf on the 
World Order Models Project. Tliis project is an attempt to uivolve scholars aro,-iiu the world in the development of 
world order modds that represent and rdiflect fire total culture of that specific country or people. The project has 
recently shifted from the narrow scope represented by war prevention to a more broad approach mvolying human; 
rights, economic welfare and development, mA social justice. It became apparent to the ei^t teams of scholars that 
these issues were not merely tangential probleins^ but represented the actual foundations- of the dilemma of war 
prevention and world order. Each of these teuns is developing a model that will represent a “preferred world’ for 

"Perhaps ^re related Yo ihd' immediate /cohcerns'Vf educatms are' the distributed 

and/or 'sponsored Vy ihb WLlP. TKey .Me below categorto^ by distributing companies Oj.develppers.' - ^ 
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coordinate facets of each program. Some of the units produced thus far deal with historical incidents like the Cuban 
Missile Crisis and the Chinese Revolution, while others concentrate on hypothetical and futuristic revolutions. 

Community Makers, Inc. A company that specializes In producing “boxes” or kits of materials aimed at urban 
and minority education. The specific project discussed at the seminar was The Future Makers Think Box, 'fihxch 
includes comic books, pictures designed to provoke an emotional response and suggest future action, “Think Trees,” 
“Think Domes,” “Future Domes,” and a unit called “Trials on Trial.” The goal of the project is to “influence 
cognitive behavior by providing the students with affective inputs.” Although specifically designed for inner-city 
schools, the information I gathered would indicate that the materials could be implemented in varied schools and 
situations. 





